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TOWARD  CO-OPERATION 

OW  might  be  a  good  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  possible  merits 
of  closer  liaison  between  cultural 
groups,  physical,  artistic  or  whatso¬ 
ever. 

True,  this  liaison  does  exist  in  some 
communities  but  at  the  moment  they 
are  the  ideal  few.  What  we  like  to 
envisage  is  the  closest  co-ordination 
of  all  activities — the  craftsmen,  the 
artists  and  the  athletes — the  profes¬ 
sional  and  the  dedicated  amateur — 
organized  at  the  community  level  with 
representation  on  a  county  or  other 
divisional  body  and,  at  the  top,  a 
provincial. 

All  this  ,of  course,  implies  municipal 
support  as  municipal  libraries  are 
assisted,  for  example.  Ideally  the 
fruits  of  such  co-ordination  would  be 
less  overlapping  and  fewer  exhibi¬ 
tions,  fewer  performances  being 
"flops"  through  draining  each  others' 
attendance  figures  simply  as  a  result 
of  not  consulting  one  another. 
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And  Other  Features 


Miss  Jean  Richards,  Edmon¬ 
ton  artist  and  author  of  the 
accompanying  article. 

— Alberta  Government  Photo 


An  Edmonton  artist 
whose  work  has  earned 
the  distinction  of 
becoming  a  subject  of 
controversy,  tells  reasons 
why. 


"Modern"  Art: 

An  Explanation 

By  Jean  Richards 


I  ITTLE  Susan,  aged  4,  has  just 
brought  home  a  masterpiece  from 
kindergarten.  Mother  looks  at  it 
closely. 

"What  is  it,  Susan?"  she  says. 

"A  twee,"  Susan  answers. 

"A  tree?"  says  Mother.  "But,  dear, 
a  tree  doesn't  look  like  that!" 

Mother  is  giving  Susan  her  first  les¬ 
son  on  how  not  to  appreciate  art. 
Mother  has  forgotten  that  Susan  is 
just  a  baby,  that  from  her  angle  a  tree 
looks  just  the  way  she  has  drawn  it. 
Oblong,  perhaps,  for  she's  not  very 
tall.  Yellow  in  color  perhaps,  because 
she's  too  small  to  reason  out  that  in 
nature  it's  green.  In  her  world  it's 
yellow  because  the  sun  is  yellow  and 
all  good  things  she's  learned  happen 
to  her  when  the  warm,  nice  sun  is  out. 
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She  is  struggling  with  her  emotional 
responses,  she  is  ignoring  to  a  great 
extent  nature.  And  that's  exactly  what 
modern  artists  are  trying  to  do,  to 
make  you  feel,  through  form,  texture 
and  colour,  the  excitement  and  beauty, 
the  emotional  response  to  nature  rather 
than  a  copy  of  the  "real"  thing. 

Of  course,  they  are  mature  people, 
planning  and  thinking  out  effects; 
striving  always  to  say  what  they  have 
to  say  as  clearly  as  possible,  but  in 
a  language  that  many  people  find  im¬ 
possible  to  understand. 

Language  of  Emotion 

It  is  not  impossible  to  understand 
at  all.  It  is  a  language  everyone 
already  knows,  and  yet  through  com 
stant  conditioning,  has  learned  to  mis¬ 
trust.  The  language  of  emotion  is  as 


Still  Life 


universal  as  the  language  of  music, 
for  after  all  it  is  fundamentally  the 
very  same  thing.  We  hear  music  and 
we  see  art,  but  the  emotional  pleasure 
should  still  be  there. 

However,  bear  in  mind,  the  more 
the  artist  knows,  the  more  he  thinks, 
the  more  complicated  his  art  may  be, 
and  therefore,  the  more  obscure. 

Yet  music  has  many  kinds  too,  from 
jazz  to  opera,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
appreciate,  or  even  enjoy,  all  kinds 
of  art  either.  But  we  do  not  have  to 
laugh  and  deride  it. 

The  important  thing  for  the  artist 
is  to  search  for  that  universal  lan¬ 
guage  that  will  make  his  work  reach 
the  majority  of  his  viewers.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  for  the  critic  is  to  take 
time  to  evaluate  the  work,  to  look  care¬ 
fully  to  see  if  he  has  found  the  key, 
then  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  the 
artist  has  said  something  worthwhile 
or  not. 

Average  Reaction 

The  first  reaction  of  average  per¬ 
sons  these  days  on  seeing  what  they 


Ghost  River  Dam,  Alberta. 
The  artist  explains  that  the 
power  pole  looked  so  much 
like  a  ship  she  couldn’t  resist 
painting  in  a  sail. 


term  modern  art  is  indignation.  They 
feel  the  artist  is  trying  to  "put  one 
over  on  them,"  to  throw  paint  on  a 
canvas  and  fool  them.  Yet  recent 
exhibitions  in  Paris  and  London  show 
that  this  kind  of  painting  is  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  ever  before.  That  so-called 
modern  art  was  never  so  popular. 
Surely,  then  there  must  be  something 
to  it.  You  can't  fool  everyone  all  the 
time.  If  there  is  something  to  it,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  look  for  it  and  see 
if  we  are  not  insensitive  to  it.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  average  Canadian  artist  is 
not  out  to  fool  you.  He  is  trying,  very 
sincerely,  to  show  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver¬ 
age  Canadian  that  modern  art  is  part 
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of  our  modern  way  of  life,  to  live 
with  and  enjoy.  That  it's  not  as  smart 
to  own  an  abstract  as  to  enjoy  it  and 
understand  why  you  enjoy  it.  And  that 
this  country  of  ours  is  so  rich  and 
vigorous  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  everyone  to  encourage  the  artist 
rather  than  deride  him!  For  the  artist 
is  not  one  apart;  he's  an  ordinary 
citizen  who  is  observing  this  country 
and  province  and  life,  and  is  trying 
to  put  his  feelings  and  thoughts  into 
a  unified  expression  for  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Canadian,  to  enjoy.  This  is  the 
ultimate  problem  in  all  arts. 

Now  here  is  a  word  for  the  artists 
themselves.  I  found  the  fastest  way 
to  learn  the  very  difficult  universal 
language  is  to  experiment.  There  is 
such  a  long  way  to  go,  yet  each 
experiment  brings  you  closer  and 
closer  to  your  goal.  So  the  first  thing 
is  to  experiment.  The  second  to  have 
faith  in  yourself.  Forget  those  around 
you  who  say  you  are  mad,  or  they 
liked  the  way  you  "used"  to  paint. 
Begin  to  plan.  Begin  to  think  out  pic¬ 
tures.  Get  your  ideas  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  in  your  mind.  How  could  you 
best  say  these  ideas  in  colour,  form 
or  texture?  Recall  how  you  feel  when 
you  see  a  ripe  field  of  wheat,  the 
Saskatoon  in  flower,  a  mass  of  dande¬ 
lions  or  tiger  lilies  by  the  road.  De¬ 
cide  on  the  materials  you  could  use 
to  best  give  that  impression.  Then 
paint  the  picture  with  all  the  joy  you 
have  in  your  heart.  Paint  it  as  though 
you  were  playing  a  piano  ...  or 
violin.  Paint  it  because  you  have  to 
say  it  .  .  .  and  say  it  your  own  personal 
way! 

Glue  beads  to  your  canvas  (as 
Roloff  Beny  has  done  so  well)  and  you 
have  a  star  spangled  night  ...  or  the 
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Generation.  A  poem  in  oil 
color,  conveying  the  idea  of 
growing  generations  of  trees. 


milky  way,  or  as  Beny  expressed  it, 
northern  lights  over  the  prairie.  Glue 
sacking  to  it  for  texture,  build  it  up 
with  paint  or  gesso,  use  inks,  casein, 
watercolour  and  oils,  altogether.  Do 
one  natural  looking  painting  as  the 
scene  is  in  nature;  then  do  a  modern 
impression  representing  what  you  felt 
when  you  saw  that  scene.  Experiment 
endlessly.  It  will  always  keep  you 
interested,  stimulated  and  nearer  the 
truth.  Simplify,  complicate,  but  strive 
to  keep  that  feeling  as  pure  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  that  is  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  the  key  to  great  art.  How  we 

all  strive  for  it,  and  how  elusive  it  is! 

What  a  rich  Province  this  is  too, 
for  subject  matter.  From  mushrooms 
to  mountains,  lakes  to  prairies.  And 
people,  so  many  kinds,  so  many 
shapes,  all  with  so  much  to  say  to  you, 
the  artist  who  is  looking  for  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  to  express. 

Above  all,  have  a  good  time  with 
your  painting.  Let  those  inhibitions 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


A  gem  is  born.  Mrs.  B.  N. 
Egge,  at  the  bench,  commences 
the  grinding  of  a  semi-pre¬ 
cious  stone  which  will  ultim¬ 
ately  be  set  in  a  ring,  a  pen¬ 
dant  or  some  other  lovely 
ornament. 


The  Riches  We  Tread 

Unthinking  Underfoot 

By  Andrew  Ballantine 


^^/AIT,  brother!  Before  you  skim 
that  dark  green,  flat  stone  into 
the  pond  to  make  ripples  to  amuse 
your  young  'uns  or  kick  your  ill  humor 
out  on  that  lump  of  brown  mud  .  .  . 
pause.  It  may  be  you  won't  recog¬ 
nize  it  when  you  see  it  cut,  polished 
and  mounted  on  sterling  silver  or  18- 
carat  gold.  Yet  if  you  aren't  one  of 
the  illuminati  how  were  you  to  know 
it  was  the  stuff  milady's  earrings  and 
your  own  best  cuff  links  are  made  of? 

Such  enlightenment  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Edmonton  Lapidary  Club, 

founded  a  year  ago 
by  Walter  McKay, 
its  president.  While 
c  r  a  f  t  s  m  anship  in 
semi-precious  stones 
may  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  members, 
some  for  the  present 
are  content  to  be 

collectors  of  stones  for  their  own  sake 
— things  rare  or  beautiful  even  in  their 
native  state. 


When  we  called  on  Mr.  McKay  in 
his  Edmonton  home  workshop  we  had 
a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  were  visiting 
the  treasure  house  in  a  sultan's 
palace,  so  exquisite  were  the  orna¬ 
ments  displayed  for  our  admiration. 
There  were  matching  sets  of  earings 
and  pendants,  jade  bracelets  with 
matching  rings,  semi-precious  jewels 
cut  from  agate  and  red  jasper  picked 
from  the  North  Saskatchewan's  banks, 
a  brooch  of  agatized  wood  (agatized 
by  submersion  in  silicon  dioxide),  not 
to  mention  Indian  arrowheads  and 
tools  150  years  old  and  more,  and 
fossils  and  cannon  ball-like  things 
spewed  from  volcanoes'  throats  thou¬ 
sands  of  aeons  ago. 

Seven  Steps 

But  let  us  watch  the  magic  being 
performed.  There  are  seven  principal 
steps.  First  step  is  slabbing  with  a 
diamond  saw,  the  raw  stone  being 
held  in  a  vise  which  slides  on  a  metal 
platform.  During  this  process  the 
blade,  driven  by  a  half  horse  power 
motor,  is  kept  cool  and  lubricated  by 
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The  raw  material.  Walter  McKay,  president  of 
the  Edmonton  Lapidary  Club,  exhibits  a  slab  of 
agatized  ivood.  On  the  table  to  be  seen  a  variety 
semi-precious  stones  in  the  native  state.  The 
small  objects  in  the  frame  are  Indian  arrow¬ 
heads  dating  back  to  before  the  coming  of  the 
earliest  traders. 

water  or  water  and  oil.  The  second 
step  is  grinding  on  a  100-grit  (silicon 
carbide)  wheel  and  the  third  is  grind¬ 
ing  on  a  220-grit  stone.  Fourth  and 
fifth  steps  are  the  sanding — dry  sand¬ 
ing  with  400-500  grit  sand  made  into 
a  paste  and  pasted  on  to  heavy  duck 
canvas.  Polishing  with  cerium  oxide 
is  the  sixth  step  and  the  seventh  is 
buffing  with  sheep  skin — in  this  case 
the  familiar  household  variety  that 
comes  with  your  wife's  floor  polisher. 
During  the  polishing  the  stone  is  held 
by  hand  in  a  dopstick  which  is  simply 
a  stick  or  common  nail  to  which  is 
fixed  a  lump  of  sealing  wax. 

Not  all  of  the  finished  stones  are 
set  in  jewelry;  some,  beautiful  enough 
in  themselves,  are  mounted  on  cards 
and/or  displayed  advantageously  in 
show  cases.  Here  are  lovely  cabo- 


chons  —  dome  shaped,  button-like 
things  of  many  shades  and  hues.  Here 
again  are  facetted  stones,  cut  as 
diamonds  are  cut,  some  into  as  many 
as  52  facets. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  these 
craftsmen  purchase  the  blank  mounts 
for  brooches,  pendants,  earrings  and 
rings,  but  the  president  himself  has 
more  recently  been  acquiring  new 
skills  in  silver  and  gold  which  he  will 
pass  on  to  his  colleagues,  so  that 
objects  of  the  jeweler's  art  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  fashioned  from  start  to 
finish  in  the  club's  own  workshops. 

The  raw  rock  collections  include 
such  minerals  as  jade,  chalcedony, 

dolemite  containing  pyrites  (fool's 
gold),  salena  cubes  rich  in  lead,  gyp¬ 
sum  crystals,  petrified  woods,  beauti¬ 
ful  black  carborundums  and  other 
varieties,  some  native  to  Alberta  and 
others  brought  back  by  members  from 
their  holiday  jaunts.  Nor  are  the 
ornamental  possibilities  overlooked  of 
such  homely  things  as  coyote  teeth. 

The  executive  of  the  club,  besides 
Mr.  McKay  as  president,  consists  of 
Dr.  H.  E.  Bulyea,  vice  president;  Mrs. 
B.  N.  Egge,  secretary,  and  Norman 
Gale,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly  (usually  on  the  last  Monday) 
in  the  Edmonton  public  library. 

Do  be  a  sport  and  try  to  ban  "cur¬ 
rently."  What's  wrong  with  "now"? 

LIBBIE  LLOYD  ELSEY, 
Waskatenau,  Alberta. 


Things  of  beauty.  A  showcase  of  ornaments 
containing  the  gems,  cut  and  polished,  from 
the  raw  material  shown  in  the  preceding  pic¬ 
tures.  Stones  in  the  pendants  include  two 
kinds  of  fade,  sodalite,  lapis  lazuli  and  agate. 
In  the  earrings  {left)  jade,  sodalite,  rhodo¬ 
lite  and,  in  the  back  row,  dinosaur  bone. 
Brooches  and  rings  on  the  right  are  translu¬ 
cent  fade. 
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The  Tarascan  Art 

of  Ancient  Mexico 


IN  THE  years  approximately  400  to 
700  A.D.,  there  lived  in  Western 
Mexico  an  area  of  civilization  known 
as  the  Tarascan  region.  This  district 
formed  a  passage  way  for  many 
nomadic  people,  including  the  Toltex 
and  Aztec  tribes  who  founded  their 
cities  in  the  centre  valley  in  Mexico. 
At  that  time  the  Tarascan  cities  had 
been  established  for  at  least  200  years, 
and  had  become  important  inde¬ 
pendent  centres  throughout  the  classic 
period  . 

It  is  said  that  we  learn  most  about 
civilization  of  the  past  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  things  that  people  used  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  We  know 
most  about  the  tastes  and  attitudes 
of  these  people  from  examination  of 


By  Frances  G.  Archibald 

things  that  were  made  by  their  skilled 
craftsmen.  During  this  year's  Alberta- 
craft  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  view  examples  of  Tarascan  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  had  been  brought  out  by 
archeologists  who  claim  the  region  is 
still  virtually  unexplored  and  will 
yield  yet  other  finds  which  will  give 
considerably  more  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  civilization  than 
we  have  obtained  so  far  . 

Unlike  Egypt,  its  old  world  the 
counterpart,  Mexico  did  not  achieve 
the  industrial  use  of  metals  or  wheels, 
nor  use  domestic  animals  as  beasts 
of  burden.  Such  handicaps  make  the 
Aztecs'  marvelous  massive  construc¬ 
tion  achievements  in  architecture  all 
the  more  surprising  and  impressive. 

It  was  found  that  great  pyramids, 
temples  and  monumental  arts  were 
unknown.  Due  to  lack  of  material, 
they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
erecting  rudimentary  construction  of 
dry  stone  which  was  used  chiefly  as 
tombs  for  wealthy  and  important  men. 
The  death  of  an  important  person 
would  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  several 
women,  domestic  servants,  several 
hundred  slaves,  to  be  sealed  in  the 
tomb  with  him.  They  would  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  his  soul  journey.  One 

*  These  specimens  were  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the 
Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art,  Toronto,  on  whose 
brochure  on  the  subject  the  present  article  is  based. 

F.  G.  A. 

Note  the  action  in  this  figure  of  a  drummer.  A 
striking  example  of  Tarascan  art  which  thrived  in 
in  ancient  Mexico,  1,000  to  700  B.C.  This  piece  is 
from  the  state  of  Colima. 
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of  the  principal  funeral  customs  was 
that  of  sacrificing  a  small  dog  that 
would  guide  the  deceased's  soul  to 
heaven.  In  a  recess  somewhere  in 
the  tomb,  was  a  procession  of  figurines 
of  his  wives,  children,  warriors, 
musicians,  dancers  and  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Each  figurine  had  its  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  give  us  glimpses  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Tarascan  civilization. 

The  ceramic  figurines  consist  chiefly 
of  the  male  and  female  statues, 
usually  naked,  but  often  tatooed  with 
intricate  designs  in  bright  colors.  The 
statuettes  reveal  the  intricate  details 
of  the  domestic  life  of  their  women 
with  their  children  and  babies,  the 
men  at  their  games  and  war  dances, 
their  dogs,  snakes,  frogs.  Each  figurine 
brings  to  life  its  own  personality, 
characteristic  of  feature,  gestures  and 
attitudes. 

We  learn  that  some  wore  material 
similar  in  design  and  texture  to  that 
of  Tapia-cloth  used  by  South  Seas 
Islanders  of  today,  and  that  it  was 
the  practice  to  elongate  their  ears  and 
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Woman  With  A  Bowl.  A  20-inch  figure  from  the 
state  of  Nayarit  {Mexico) .  All  the  accompany- 
illustrations  are  by  courtesy  of  the  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Toronto. 

wear  rings  of  precious  metals  in  both 
the  ears  and  nose.  The  lower  lips  were 
often  encrusted  with  turquoise,  their 
faces  painted,  and  their  teeth  filed  to 
sharp  points.  It  was  the  custom  to 
wear  arm  and  leg  bracelets;  they  were 
fond  of  dancing  and  had  clowns  and 
musicians  to  entertain  them.  Their 
instruments  were  similar  to  a  trumpet 
and  they  used  nose  and  mouth  flutes 
formed  from  sea  shell  or  pottery  clay. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
upper  class  were  richly  clothed  while 
the  lower  class  went  nude.  The  Taras¬ 
can  artist  in  his  lush  land  has  given 
our  civilization  a  fabulous  glimpse 
of  a  marvelous  world,  rich  in  form,  and 
inventions,  a  picture  of  which  would 
only  be  surpassed  by  life  itself.  Let 
us  then  enjoy  the  ancient  art,  not 
criticize  it  for  will  our  civilization 
stand  up  as  well  in  some  far  off 
generation? 


This  figure  of  a  jester  is  part  of  an  exhibition  of 
Tarascan  ( ancient  Mexican )  art  loaned  to  this 
years  Albertacraft  by  the  Gallery  of  Contempor¬ 
ary  Art,  Toronto. 


In  the  summer 
months  the 
Edmonton  public 
library  provides 
lunch  hour  concerts 
of  recorded  music 
through  the  open 
windows.  Here 
is  the  siesta  hour, 
showing  a  portion 
of  the  audience 
on  the  lawn. 


The  Library  Supervisor's  impressions 
of  the  Canadian  Library  Association 
annual  conference. 


Canadian  Librarians 

and  Their  Problems 


By  Eric  J.  Holmgren 


IBRARY  Resources  was  the  theme 
of  the  Canadian  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference  held  last  June  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.C.,  and  attended  by  librarians 
from  right  across  Canada. 

This  theme  referred  to  all  materials 
to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  library 
and  if  it  was  not  discussed  openly 
it  ran  as  a  constant  undercurrent 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  principal 
discussions  in  which  this  theme  was 
stressed  but  there  were  also  group 
discussions  where  a  small  quorum  of 
those  interested  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
blem  met  to  review  it.  At  such  groups 
such  matters  as  recruitment  for  the 
profession,  education  for  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  that  knotty  problem  of 
library  finance  were  discussed — to 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  discussion 
groups  gave  reports  where  required 
and,  in  addition,  reports  were  given 


by  other  committees  which  had  been 
working  throughout  the  year. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  attended 
an  informal  gathering  of  provincial 
library  heads  from  other  provinces  and 
here  problems  common  to  all  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  difficulties  were  thrashed  out 
and  inter-provincial  relations  brought 
to  the  fore.  The  matter  of  holding 
discussions  at  this  level  is  very  im¬ 
portant  not  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  inter-provincial  relations.  Al¬ 
though  conditions  in  the  different 
provinces  vary,  as  indeed  does  the 
library  legislation,  there  arises  out  of 
such  interchanges  ideas  which  can  be 
readily  taken  up  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  others.  And  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  this  sort  of  thing  can  occur 
at  all  levels  of  such  a  conference. 

The  Long  Term  View 

We  may  well  ask,  "What  do  all 
these  proposals  and  reports  mean  to 
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people  outside  the  library  field?"  This 
can  best  be  answered  by  saying  that 
results  of  the  work  of  C.L.A.  can  only 
be  assessed  in  a  long  term  view;  that 
is  to  say  that  it  may  take  time  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  made  in  re¬ 
ports  but  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  improved  library  service  through¬ 
out  Canada — which,  of  course  is  of 
benefit  to  everyone.  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  is  that  many  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Canadian  librarians  today 
will  be  overcome  and  out  of  this  will 
arise  library  service  second  to  none 
for  all  of  Canada. 

And  now  a  word  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  librarians  in  Alberta.  It  is 
stimulating  to  attend  such  a  con¬ 
ference  but  to  look  forward  to  having 
that  conference  in  one's  own  province 
is  even  more  stimulating!  And  that 
is  what  will  happen  in  1959  when 
Alberta  will  be  host  to  C.L.A.  The 
locale  will  be  Edmonton — the  Uni¬ 
versity  Campus — and  in  the  time  that 
lies  between  now  and  then  we  must 
prepare  to  make  it  a  conference  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Private  Libraries 

HILE  library  promotion  and  de¬ 
velopment  certainly  are  being 
pushed  forward  in  Alberta  and,  for 
that  matter,  elsewhere  in  Canada 
these  days,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  having  good  library  services  at 
hand  does  not  excuse  us  from  the 
necessity  of  building  up  a  book  collec¬ 
tion  of  our  own.  Nor  does  it  excuse 
us  (and  this  is  more  important)  from 
making  our  children  aware  of  the 
value  of  a  good  book  collection  in  the 
home.  This  was  brought  out  not  long 
ago  in  some  correspondence  in  a  well- 
known  English  newspaper  in  which 
one  writer  pointed  out  that  children 
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had  books  provided  at  school  and  in 
the  children's  section  of  the  public 
library  but  little  incentive  was  given 
to  their  starting  a  personal  collection. 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  true 
almost  everywhere,  but  what  was  not 
mentioned  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  a  library  is  not  merely  to  get 
people  interested  in  simply  reading 
books,  but  to  appreciate  them  enough 


A  guiding  hand.  The  librarian  of  a  childrens 
library  helps  one  of  her  young  patrons  to 
select  her  reading. 


to  form  a  personal  collection — a  col¬ 
lection  that  is  concerned  with  their 
particular  sphere  of  activity.  The  pub¬ 
lic  library  collection  can  supplement 
their  own  collection  rather  than  be 
dropped  from  their  scheme  of  life.  It 
is  possibly  thought  that  since  children 
should  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  newly  developed  public  library 
plus  the  fact  that  they  have  books 
provided  at  school,  there  need  be  no 
great  worry  about  what  parents  read 
— or  if  they  read  at  all- — not  just  yet, 
anyway.  This  is  all  very  well  but 
adults  must  have  some  reading  matter 
in  their  lives  and  parents  must  also 
read  if  they  are  to  take  a  foremost 
place  in  helping  their  children  to  ap¬ 
preciate  books  and  form  a  collection 
for  themselves. 

"What  constitutes  a  good  home  col¬ 
lection?"  We  cannot  attempt  to  give 
any  clear  cut  answer  simply  because 
there  is  none.  A  private  book  collec¬ 
tion  depends  upon  a  person's  own  in¬ 
terests  in  life,  his  vocation,  his  hob¬ 
bies,  and  so  forth.  He  might  like 
who-done-its  or  western  for  fiction. 
However,  after  a  time  he  may,  if  he 
is  at  all  discerning,  come  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  straw,  so  to  speak 
in  his  choice  of  a  collection.  But  the 
library  can  give  him  ideas  in  the 
choice  and  enjoyment  of  his  books,  be 
he  a  follower  of  a  book  club  or  a  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer  who  haunts  book 
stores.  The  main  fact  about  a  personal 
book  collection  is  that  it  can  give  its 
owner  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction 
as  well  as  provide  him  with  hours  of 
enjoyment. 

Leisure  has  been  much  enjoyed  and 
the  library  staff  has  commented  upon 

it  very  favorably. 

MORTON  COBURN,  Chief  Librarian 

Edmonton  Public  Library. 


BOOKS  ON  PARADE 

The  Blasted  Pine.  An  Anthology  of 
Satire,  Invective  and  Disrespectful 
Verse,  chiefly  by  Canadian  writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  F.  R.  Scott 
and  A.  J.  M.  Smith  with  a  preface  by 
David  L.  Thomson. 

This  is  the  intriguing  title  of  an 
anthology  Messrs.  MacMillan  have 
promised  us  will  roll  from  their  presses 
"probably"  this  month.  In  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  own  words  it  is  described  as 
showing  Canada  "in  an  unfamiliar 
light — the  light  of  an  energetic  and 
sometimes  savage  self-criticism.  This 
anthology  reveals"  the  publishers  say, 
"  .  .  .  how  consistently  and  with  that 
ferocity  Canadian  poets  have  attacked 
Canadian  institutions.  It  is  a  book 
for  all  intelligent  raspberry  collectors 
with  an  interest  in  Canada." 

Century  of  Conflict,  by  Joseph  Lister 
Rutledge,  Canadian  journalist,  and 
published  by  Doubleday  is  subtitled 
"The  Struggle  Between  the  French  and 
British  in  Colonial  America."  This 
book  prompts  the  reviewer  in  Satur¬ 
day  Review  to  recall  that  American 
culture  "might  have  been"  French. 
Surely  he  cannot  have  overlooked  the 
culture  which  the  migrating  Acadians 
left  upon  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  Maritimes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  bestowed  on  Canada  by  the 
Quebecois  and  their  migrant  descand- 
ants  in  Ontario  and  the  Prairies. 

Costume  Cavalcade  by  Henry 
Harald  Hansen  (Ryerson  Press).  Here 
is  a  vade  mecum  for  those  who  have 
to  do  with  stage  costuming,  although 
not  specially  slanted  in  their  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  publishers  claim  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  book  has  been  found  in 
the  art  of  every  period  from  ancient 
Egypt  to  the  present  day.  In  96  pages 
of  plates  nearly  700  illustrations  are 
presented  in  color — "a  record  of  the 
evolution  of  European  dress  unrivalled 
in  richness  and  accuracy. 
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The  author,  ivho  attended  a  meeting  at 
Ottawa,  obtains  some  clarification  from  the 
fountain  head. 


The  Canada 

How 


Council  and 
It  Will  Operate 

By  Walter  H.  Kaasa 


DURING  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Arts  Council  at  Ottawa 
I  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
Mr.  Brooke  Claxton,  chairman  of  the 
Council;  the  Very  Reverend  Father  G. 
H.  Levesque,  vice-chairman,  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Trueman,  director. 

This  presented  the  opportunity  of 
asking  a  number  of  questions  of  con¬ 
cern  to  everyone.  The  questions  in 
everyone's  mind,  of  course,  were  those 
concerning  finances — who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  awarding  of  grants, 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  to 
what  individuals  or  groups? 

Rather  than  answer  all  of  them  as 
individual  questions,  Mr.  Claxton  told 
of  the  Council  meetings  of  April  30 
and  May  1. 

The  people,  he  said,  must  look  on 
the  Council  as  a  body  set  up  as  sup¬ 
porters  and  not  creators  of  the  arts  in 
Canada.  The  reason  for  the  Canada 
Council,  he  stated,  was  that  Cana¬ 
dians  felt  that  our  nation  could  not 
be  great  on  material  wealth  alone, 
but  that  we  must  also  have  a  cultural 
and  spiritual  development.  In  order 
to  do  this  everyone  had  to  make  a 
contribution. 

To  help  meet  the  challenge,  Parlia¬ 
ment  allocated  to  the  Canada  Council 
funds  totalling  $100,000,000.  Fifty 
million  dollars  of  this  forms  the  Uni¬ 


versity  Capital  Grants  Fund.  Interest 
and  capital  are  to  be  spent  over  ten 
years  in  helping  to  pay  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  space  in  university  buildings 
required  to  meet  the  growing  need  for 
graduates.  This  sum  was  to  be  allocat¬ 
ed,  according  to  Parliament,  on  a  popu¬ 
lation  basis  in  each  Province,  and  is 
on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  with  money 
raised  by  the  universities  themselves. 
The  other  $50,000,000  is  an  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund.  It  is  important,  Mr.  Clax¬ 
ton  added,  that  the  public  should 
understand  what  this  fund  is,  and  the 
broad  principles  that  will  guide  the 
Council  in  its  use. 

As  the  term  "Endowment  Fund" 
implies,  only  the  revenue  is  to  be 
spent,  and  the  investment  of  the 
$50,000,000  should  bring  in  over 
$2,000,000  a  year.  Parliament  has 
said  that  this  money  is  to  be  used 
"to  foster  and  promote  the  study  and 
encouragement  of,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  work  in,  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  social  sciences." 

The  Council  itself,  he  went  on,  is 
composed  of  17  men  and  four  women 
from  every  Province.  These  are  not 
specialists,  but  rather  men  and 
women  with  broad  interests  and  wide 
experience.  He  felt  sure  people  would 
see  the  reason  for  this.  No  working 
board,  he  felt,  would  be  big  enough 
to  hold  a  sample  of  the  leading 
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workers  in  all  the  branches  and 
schools  of  the  arts,  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

Mr.  Claxton  then  went  on  to  define 
what  the  Canadian  Council  meant  by 
the  expression  "arts,  humanities,  and 
social  sciences."  Arts  include:  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  arts  of  the  theatre,  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  the 
graphic  arts,  and  other  similar 
creative  and  interpretative  activities. 
He  stated  it  was  not  the  intention 
that  "humanities"  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  narrow  meaning  of 
"classical  studies,"  but  should  include 
philosophy,  history,  logic,  literature, 
rhetoric,  mathematics  and  languages. 
"Social  sciences"  may  be  taken  to 
cover  most  of  what  is  involved 
in  human  relationships,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  economics,  psychology,  socio¬ 
logy,  political  science,  geography 
and  law.  He  stated  that  the  list  of 
subjects  is  not  intended  to  limit,  but 
to  illustrate. 

Need  lor  Consultation 

Much  research  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Council,  in  order  to  work 
out  policies  and  procedures,  so  that 
they  best  reflect  the  aspirations  and 
serve  the  interests  of  our  country,  and 
to  this  end  we  shall  have  to  consult 
our  own  people. 

There  will  not  be  enough  revenue 
to  meet  all  demands  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  will  have  to  choose  activities  likely 
to  do  most  to  promote  its  objects. 

Mr.  Claxton  did  not  feel  that  the 
Council  should  be  another  art  factory 
to  compete  with  or  cut  across  exist¬ 
ing  activities;  it  should  be  a  power¬ 
house  to  generate  interest. 

When  posed  with  the  question  how 
much  money  would  be  available  to 
local  organizations,  Mr.  Claxton  felt 


local  organizations  must  support  them¬ 
selves,  but  that  any  organization, 
group  or  individual,  that  had  worked 
hard  and  proved  itself  a  benefit  to 
Canada  would  be  in  line  for  support. 

As  to  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
in  the  next  few  years  there  would 
likely  be  20  scholarships  valued  at 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each,  and  the 
same  number  of  fellowships  up  to 
$5,000.  When  asked  who  would  ad¬ 
minister  these  grants  and  choose  the 
recipients,  Mr.  Claxton  said  that  while 
the  Council  would  be  the  administrat¬ 
ors  of  the  money,  panels  would  be  set 
up  to  judge  whether  an  organization, 
group  or  individual  would  merit  such 
a  grant,  scholarship  or  fellowship. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Claxton  said  that 
the  Council  would  not  be  judged  by 
its  words  but  by  its  works,  and  that 
it  will  take  some  time,  five  years  or 
more,  before  the  investment  in  talents 
and  promise  can  be  expected  to  bring 
dividends. 


''Modern"  Art: 

An  Explanation 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

go.  Paint  little  things  big.  I  painted 
tiny  trumpet  fungi  a  foot  high.  I 
have  painted  mushrooms  symbolic  of 
people,  mountain  flowers  like  lolli¬ 
pops,  trees  like  triangles.  A  few  years 
ago  I  would  have  shocked  myself. 
Then  I  started  to  break  free,  to  paint 
what  I  wanted,  how  I  wanted.  It's 
wonderful  to  let  your  imagination 
loose,  to  give  full  freedom  to  your 
thoughts.  This  is  the  heritage  of  all 
artists.  Take  it,  you  have  only  to  reach 
out. 
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Crowds  Brave  Weather 

To  Witness  Pageant 

By  J.  T.  McCreath 


THE  second  annual  presentation  of 
"The  Jasper  Story"  opened  on 
July  10,  at  Jasper,  Alberta,  to  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  if  slightly  damp,  audience 
(for  the  rain  fell  steadily  on  actors, 
horses,  and  audiences  alike)  at  the 
beautiful  amphitheatre  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Palisades.  But  the  show  went 
on,  and  during  the  two-hour  per¬ 
formance,  with  an  audience  of  well 
over  two  hundred,  only  four  left  the 
theatre;  a  tribute  indeed  to  actors  and 
audience. 

Much  more  remarkable,  however, 
than  over  three  hundred  people  acting 
and  singing  in  the  rain  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  itself,  which  continued  to  play  in 
its  second  year  for  a  highly  successful 
ten-night  run.  Here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies  is  an  all-Canadian  show 
attracting  hundreds  of  Americans  and 
fellow-Canadians,  a  show  that  is  in 
effect  much  more  authentically  Cana¬ 
dian  than  the  Stratford  venture. 

The  script,  by  Alberta  playwright 
Elsie  Park  Gowan,  tells  in  three  acts 
the  story  of  the  old  West,  at  least  as 
that  epoch  passed  through  the  Atha¬ 
basca  Valley  ■ —  the  story  of  the  wars 
between  the  fur-trading  companies, 
the  overlanders  and  their  search  for 
gold  in  the  Cariboo,  the  first  settlers, 
the  coming  of  the  railway,  and  finally, 
the  tourists.  And  here,  in  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  Canadian  setting,  actors  of  the 
Jasper  community,  over  one  hundred 
in  all,  enact  their  story,  sing  songs 
from  an  all-original  Canadian  score, 
and  are  directed  by  a  Canadian.  Even 
Stratford  cannot  lay  claim  to  all  this. 

Recorded  on  Tape 

A  production  of  this  size,  utilizing 
people  in  the  community  who  had 
almost  no  theatrical  experience,  is 
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made  possible  by  recording  the  whole 
performance  on  tape.  Thus,  the  act¬ 
ing  job  is  largely  one  of  pantomime. 
And  yet,  so  successful  are  the  per¬ 
formers  in  mimicking  the  words  on  tape 
that  many  members  of  the  audience 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
performance  is  not  actually  being 
spoken  or  sung  while  they  are  watch¬ 
ing. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the 
community  gravely  doubted  a  year 
ago  that  the  first  night  would  ever 
take  place,  but  these  people  have  re¬ 
mained  to  cheer,  and  some  of  the  most 
Doubting  Thomases  last  year  were, 
this  year,  proud  and  delighted  to  be 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  "Jasper 
Story,"  now  widely  advertised  as  "The 
West's  Great  Musical  Historama." 

While  it  could  not  honestly  be  said 
that  the  entire  community  is  involved 
in  this  unique  summertime  venture, 
the  participation  and  interest  is  grow¬ 
ing.  For  all  are  beginning  to  see  that 
when  a  community  goes  into  show 
business,  it  can  be  a  rather  exciting 
and  worthwhile  experience  to  partici¬ 
pate.  As  with  most  Canadians,  they 
were  reluctant  to  believe  they  had 
something  good  until  tourists  from 
some  other  country  came  and  told 
them.  There  have  been  enough  Ameri¬ 
cans  this  last  couple  of  years  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  this  "Historama" 
might  be  something  worth  carrying  on 
with. 

It's  too  early  to  predict  the  future 
of  "The  Jasper  Story,"  but  there  are 
healthy  signs  that  it  has  a  future. 


The  Musician's  Path 

Is  Beset  With  Thorns 


T  HOSE  who  have  had  the  privilege 
■  ot  watching  the  ascent  of  any 
young  musician  from  his  or  her  student 
days  to  ultimate  success  must  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  music  is 
a  rich  person's  profession.  The  cost 
of  tuition  alone  comes  high  in  these 
days  as  teachers  are  entitled  to  a 
standard  of  living  not  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  professional  person. 
Instruments  are  expensive.  If  the 
student  studies  abroad  —  meaning 
anywhere  from  Toronto  to  Salzburg  — ■ 
there  is  board  and  lodging  to  contend 
with  without  counting  the  little  ameni¬ 
ties  which  make  life  bearable.  The 
cost  of  a  debut  often  runs  to  thousands. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  and  learned  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  from  the  pages  of 
music  history,  that  comparatively  few, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  truly  great, 
have  come  from  what  could  be  called 
wealthy  families.  And  what,  in  the 
end,  are  the  material  rewards  of  this 
pursuit  of  the  bubble  reputation?  At 
best  they  are  precarious,  depending 
entirely  on  the  favor  of  that  fickle 
goddess,  The  Public.  Moreover  it 
appears  that  this  favor  must  be  won 
early  or  not  at  all;  or,  as  Mr.  Geoffrey 
B.  Payzant  puts  it  in  The  Canadian 
Music  Journal,  "in  order  to  be  a  Horo¬ 
witz  at  forty,  it  seems  necessary  these 
days  to  be  a  Mozart  at  fourteen." 

The  Actual  Need 

Mr.  Payzant  discusses  The  Actual 
Need  in  the  spring  number  of  that 
publication  devoted  to  "Music  and  the 
Canada  Council  in  which  a  signifi¬ 


cant  finding  is  that  "The  composer 
who  wants  to  launch  a  new  work  must 
spend  months  creating  it,  and  then 
must  dredge  up  from  somewhere  the 
funds  to  launch  it."  What  he  has  to 
say  about  the  performer  of  music  is 
based  largely  on  Gilles  Lefebvre's 
report  to  the  Canadian  Music  Council. 
(Mr.  Lefebvre  is  general  director  of 
Les  Jeunesses  Musicales  du  Canada.) 

Cost  ot  Publicity 

Cecil  Smith  also  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  estimate  that  a  young 
artist  to  launch  his  career,  after  his 
very  costly  training,  must  find  about 
$10,000  to  pay  for  his  publicity,  con¬ 
cert  hall  rental  and  other  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  debut.  But,  Mr. 
Payzant  adds,  these  figures  "would 
amuse  many  artists  who  have  had  to 
make  do  on  considerably  less"  and, 
citing  Lois  Marshall,  Betty  Jean  Hagan 
and  Glenn  Gould  as  examples,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  "there  is  no  way  for  the 
well-trained  young  artist  to  establish 
himself  by  reasonable  stages" — in 
smaller  communities — "until  ...  he 
has  earned  acceptance  at  the  top." 

Yet  in  actual  fact,  Mr.  Payzant 
thinks,  the  young  artist  "must,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  graduation,  be  heard 
and  judged  alongside  musicians  twice 
and  thrice  his  age  and  experience, 
having  long-established  international 
reputations  .  .  .  Europe  (he  adds  rather 
grimly)  is  littered  with  the  walking 
carcasses  of  some  of  our  best  musi¬ 
cians  who  quite  rightly  felt  that 

Canada  has  no  market  for  their 
wares." 
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Service  of  Agencies 

Returning  to  Mr.  Lefebvre,  he 
alludes  to  "chains  or  circuits  of  con¬ 
cert  series"  made  available  by  Ameri¬ 
can  concert  enterprises  "frequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  Canadian  artists 
equal  in  merit  to  the  ones  imported." 

Nevertheless,  neither  of  these  writers 
evades  the  fact  that  it  is  through  these 
agensies  that  the  American  public 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  now 
spends  more  on  professional  music 
than  it  does  on  professional  baseball. 
The  United  States,  we  are  told,  pays 
$25,000,000  a  year  for  musical  talent 
hired  through  three  or  four  New  York 
managers  alone. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  start  in  this  direction  has  now 
been  made,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
concert  organizing  agencies  at  work 
in  competition  with  the  powerful 
American  agencies. 

No  one  will  appreciate  more  than 
Alberta  people  the  sly  reference  to 
"cattle  auction  arenas  and  high  school 
gymnasiums."  This  leads  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  concert  halls 
and  auditoriums  (in  the  erection  of 
which,  let  Leisure  remark  in  paren¬ 
theses,  Alberta  seems  to  have  "started 
something")  about  which  the  Music 
Journal  warns  us  that  "nobody 
imagines  that  the  Canada  Council 
can  set  about  building  concert  halls 
and  opera  houses"  and  that  "it  is  not 
called  into  being  merely  as  a  hand¬ 
out  agency."  The  best  the  Journal 
hopes  for  is  that  the  Council  will  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  for  future 
buildings  where  the  requirements  of 
musicians  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Room  at  the  Top 

What  conclusion  then  are  we  to 
draw?  There  is,  in  all  art  as  else- 
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where,  always  room  at  the  top  but 
with  this  difference:  that  whereas  the 
world  will  beat  its  way,  as  Emerson 
has  said,  to  the  door  of  the  maker  of 
a  better  mousetrap,  the  holders  of  top 
places  in  the  art  world  are  the 
nominees  of  an  unpredictable  public. 
The  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  the  farmer 
may  all  win  success  by  their  skill, 
their  know-how.  The  artist  in  any 
field  whatsoever  has  no  assurance  of 
either  reaching  the  top  or  being  able 
to  keep  his  place  there  if  he  does.  And 
yet  we  often  wonder  with  old  Omar 
what  the  vintners  buy  one  half  so 
precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell;  if  the 
playboy  darlings  of  the  silver  screen 
are  half  so  happy  as  the  earnest 
amateur. 


CANADIAN  CULTURE 

We  sometimes  hear  people  talk 
about  culture  as  if  it  were  something 
apart  from  everyday  life,  made  up  of 
music  and  painting  and  sculpture  and 
the  dance.  It  is  not  so.  These  are 
some  forms  of  expression.  Our  culture 
is  something  inside  us  .  .  .  Fortunately 
.  .  .  Canadians  are  not  standstill 
people.  They  never  cease  to  wish  to 
learn  about  their  environment,  their 
place  in  the  world  and  themselves. 
This  reaching  toward  knowledge  and 
understanding  ...  is  met  today  by 
manifold  opportunities  provided  by 
universities  .  .  .  and  specialized  as¬ 
sociations  like  literary  clubs,  handi¬ 
craft  guilds  and  historical  societies. 
— Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  let¬ 
ter  for  June. 


Sybil  Laubenthal's  prize  winning 
entry  in  the  Toronto  exhibition  of 
Canadian  ceramics  has  been  selected 
by  the  National  Gallery  for  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Brussels  next 
year.  Mrs.  Laubenthal  is  an  Edmon¬ 
ton  resident. 
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